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IBSTBACT 1 

Based on the evidence that college students are their 
own primary resource for psychological services^ a training program 
in help^giving skills was developed as a supplement to an acadeaic 
course in the psychology of adjustaent* Training for 73 students 
involved readings, lectures^ modeling^ and experiential learning in 
small groups. Pre^post measures included reported help given and 
received, a situation type of empathy test, and two global measures 
of ad justBent"^l£-rated overall, adjustment, and rated severity of 
three personal problems* Following the course^ students evaluated the 
training with respect to attempted use and perceived usefulness 'of 
the training* Besults indicated a significant increase for level of 
empathy* Also, significant changes in the direction of better 
adjustaent were reported for the two\ adjustaent aeaaures* These 
pre^post changes, as well as student evaluations of the program , vera 
interpreted as supportive of the training of help^giving skills in 
the classroom context* (Author) 
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IN mm GTTma SEms 

m A PSrOHOIiOGX OF ADJUSIfmNT CLASS 
Mthough the primal focus la counselor training has 
bttn the preparatioa of profaealonals» ia raoent years con** 
slderahle attention has been siiren to the ser^ce potential ^ 
and thus the trainir^^ of nonprofessionals as well. ^ 
partloular^ the serrtce potential of oollege students has been 
e^lored* EeTiewa of the literature (Gruver^ 1971| and 
SkoTholts 1974) indicate that college staadents oan be 
affectiTe in deeding with suoh diverse population as 
hospitalised mentsLl patients ^ problem children^ and juTerile 
delinquents. However, an even larger potential may inirolTe 
the informal help-girlng that students provide to one another. 
Armstrong (19S9) ajid Ohristensen & Magoon (1974) found that 
oollege students name friends rather tTian professional 
therapists as the preferred and most frequently sought resourca 
for dealing with their oira personal problems* Da analysing 
such discussions between friends, howeTar, Martin, GarMiuff, 
& Berenson (1966) found levels of empathy, warmth, oongruenoei 
ate*, to be quite low* Since these helper oharaoteristics 
have been related to success in psychotherapy, training may 
be needed if this infOCTai "friendship" counseling is to be 
mora helpful* V^le most training of Tolunteers has inTolved 
more extensive and tljae consuming programs, training analogue 
studies demonstrate that some therapeutio oharacteristios, 
e*g*, empathy, can be appreciably increased in ve2^ brief 
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tralnlns using didactic and modeling techniques (Payne &. 
Gralinski, 1968 1 Pa^e, Veiss, & Kapp, 1972 1 Payne, Wintei', 

Bell, 1972), ^us, the need, tb© potential usBfulness and 
the means of training would support the attempt to improve 
the infonaal help-giving skills of college students. Additional 
support for such training comes from evidence that training 
and ©s^erience in help-giving can he therapeutic for the 
helper (Gruver, 1971 I Skovholt, 1974). 

In the present study a training program in informal 
psychological help-giving was developed as supplemental to 
an academic course In the psychology of adjustment. Thi.a 
training represented an esrtension of techniques developed in 

/ 

the trai ning analogue studies noted aboTa, Training was 
modified^ howeirer, for elassroom applioation using a f omat 
InTOlmng multiple small groups ^th student train'^rs* A 
situation type of test as 'well as a variety of self -report 
maasures were utilized for assessing the effects of this 
tr^ning program* 

Method 

Sub elects 

Subdeota were 73 undergraduate atudente enrolled in a 
three hour psyoholo^ of addustaiant course at the tJnlveral'ty 
of Cincinnati* ^ey were 40^ sophomores^ 37^ Juniors, and 
23^ seniors • College representation was 73% Ariis & Sciences^. 
15^ Education^ 3% Comau^ty Servieee, 4^ other colleges, 
Ages ranged from 16 to 53 (M^20.3)* 42^ were malei $8% were 
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female, devious oredit in psychology remged from 5 to 53 
quarter hours (H^ia.S). 
gourse Struoture 

Tte helping sMlls component of the courao was daveloped 
as supplemen.tal to an academic course in the psychology of 
adjustment. For this helping sMlls component, lectures 
presented Rogerian theory, case illustrations, and research, 
and coTered a period of about three weks in the academic 
quarter, leadings included a chapter on humanistic psycholo^ 
in the text by Ooe (1972). Tapes by Rogers (no date siven) 
andi Gordon (1964) were used for demonstration and modeling. 

For more experiential learning, the class was divided 
into small groups of ei^t or nine and an undergraduate leader 
was assigned to eaoh* ^Dhese groups met for one class period 
per week for five weate. Five leaders had completed the 
course the prior academic year aad were servang as group 
leaders for additional academic oredit, Three leaders were 
recruited from within the class on the basis of interest and 
prior group, ea^erience and did the course work concurrently 
with their work as small group leaders, Leaders met mth 
the instructor for two hours weekly to disouss objectives, 
'-Aecome ^familiar with materials, and to role-play tasksi they 
would .be presenting to their group that week. Rpactica 
exercises in small groups iaoludedi multiple choice responses 
to problem statements, the use of Oark^uff*a (1969) empathy 
scale, the wl ting of responses to problem statements, and 
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Mauiffiiz]^ the roles of helper and helpea* Mscussion 
rola playins coacerned the setting of limits to inf ormiJL 
halp-givi^^ recognising when heiz^ empathio ^^t not be 
helpful, Mid the maMng of referraJLa to professional resourcee. 
Measures 

^e**post questionnaire , ^^e first ^reek ar^ agairL the 
last week of the academic quarter a questioamalre was 
administered which represented the areas of Informal helping 
and overall adjustment* In the area of informai helping^ 
items included self -reported beha'^ors (mmber of hours and 
number of people onrer the past three di^s) in help-giving and 
reoeiving. In the area of general ^adjustments items inoludedi 
(a) brief descriptions of three personal problems and their 
self -rated seTerit^^ and (b) self ^ratings of own overall 
adjustment. * 

iP^e-post empathy test . Paper and pencil forma of ^a 
situation test used in prior trai.ning studU.es (Payne & 
GralinsM^ 1968; Payne^ Weiss^ & ^Lpp^ 1972| Payne^ Winter^ 
& Bells 1972) were developed. Kiia test presented statements 
of a college student discussing a variety of problems-^grades ^ 
roommate s parents s professors^ and' loneliness. 5^ere were 
two foims of the test with si^ client statements each. Fona 
A was given first to half of the students while form B was 
given first to the other half. Each client statement wa^ 
printed on a separate sheet and subjects were instructed to 
write what they would say if they were trying^ to convey 
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ampat^ to the student esroressing the problem. Sub^eot re- 
sponses to form A B Mere randomised auoh that the four 
independent Judges had no we^ of taiowing i^ether pre or pos 
responses were hel^ rated* Oar^uff's (1969) re-gised five 
point empathy scale was used for rating levels of empathy. 
Bach set of six responses was given an avere^e rating hy 
each Judge and the four Judges* ratings were averaged for 
each trial of each suhject. ^ue^ each suhjeot had two 
averaged ratios ^ one for the pre-responses aad one for the 
post. Reliahillties of the averages of the four Judges' 
ratios were *94 for form A and ^92 for fonn B (Winer ^ 1962^ 
pp. 124-^128)^ 

Course evaluation questionnsdre . At the last regular 
meeti^ of the course a questionnaire was admlm-stered with 
which students evaluated the helpi^ skills training they hs 
received* Items included frequency of attempted use and 
Judged effectiveness of the trailing, ^ Judging the 
effectiveness of the training in helping skills , etudemTs 
evaluated these methods relative to the methods they used 
prior to the course^ 

Results 

Rpe^'Fost Comparisons 

Effects of trainir^ in the ^ea of informal help**giving 
were assessed "by pre-post measures which included reported 
helping and scores on an empathy test (Table 1). It will he 
noted that there were no significant changes for reported 
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Insert Table 1 about here 

behaviors in help giving or receiving. However ^ hi^ly 
significs^t inereaaes were found on the teat of empathio 
ability, 

Oourae Evaluations 

Pollowi^ training^ students made evaJ^uatiOM oonoermr^ 
attempted use and Judged tsff eotiveness of the training, ^e 
average rating for attempted use of the teehniquea covered 
by the training in helping sMlla was 2«45* On this 4— point 
aoale a 2 referred to "oooaaionai use" while 3 referred to 
"quite a bit of use," In termp of percentagea, 94,59^ reported 
making at least aome use of the techniq^uea and 39% :^eported 
using them "quite a bit" or "often*" Oonoerning ratings of 
Judged effeetiveneaai the average rating was 2*97* to the 
scale a 3 referred to the statement "I used them (the techniques) 
wid felt they represented some improvement over mj prior 
helping methods, " Of those who reported trying to apply 
them I 879^ viewed them as representing, at least "some improve- 
ment" over their prior helping methods^ while 25^ viewed 
them as representing an "appreciable" improvement over prior 
helpi^ methods, 

Hatings of Personal R^oblems and Own Adnustment 

Two items assessed more global changes in the area of 
adjustment. These items weres (a) self -ratings of one's 
own adduatoaent^ smd (b) self -rated severi'ty of three personal 
problems, Por computational purposes, ratings given to the 
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three personal problems were averaged. It mil he noted 
(Table 1) that self-ratejd_adJusLtm©^ a si^iif leant 

inorease from 3*26 to 5*51 # On, this 5*'P0int scales 3 referred 
to a self --rated adjustment of "about averagi;," Average severity 
ratings of three personal problems declined from 1«98 to 1*50» 
Oa this 4--point scale ^ 2 indicated "a moderate source of 
concern" while 1 infiicated "a minQr source of concern." 

Plscusslon 

ihe preseiit study was based upon the assumption that 
college s'^dents are their ov/n primary resource for psychological 
services and that the most direct way to influence such 
help-givii^ Is ttoou^ traini^^ in this case^ in the class^ 
room context* Ths reported data concerning number of people 
as well as nimber of hours involved in such informal counseling 
among undergraduates in the class strongly support the 
assumption of such widespread iitfoimal help giving and receiving* 
Ifo changes were found in behavioral reports of such helping 
^though the thrust of the course was upon improving the 
quality or skill involved in these interactions, rather than 
in increasing measures of quantity. 

objective assessment of sMll in one area of helping 
was attempted by the empatl^ test, to this measure a highly 
significMt increase was found between the first and last 
weeks of the term. Although the training was conducted in 
a classroom and small group conte^rt, the gains in terms of 
th© GarMiuf f scale were clearly comparable to those achieved 
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in prior toainins vdth oollege undergraduates uaing indiTidual 
BUperriaion (o.f* reTiew by Eigenberg^ 1973) • Hence, the 
extension of training procedures developed in training 
analogues to an applied group settii^ was successful with 
reference to the test criterion* ^Is improvement on the 
objective measure was also consistent with student reports 
of attempted use of the teclmigues and with s^dent perceptions 
of improvement ovex* their prior helpi^ methods. 

Although most students responded favorably to the 
training, oboeotions were rsdsed by some who viewed the 
training in listen!^ skills and empathy as "put-downs" of 
their ususlI methods of helping* Although it was often 
stressed that listening was o^y one aspect of effective 
helping, a number of students seemed to give the training j 
that interpretation* Hence, greater efforts might have helped 
in minimizing such objections* Longer traiMng as well as 
the tying of trairi^ to participation in other help-giving 
activities such as visits to nursing homes , or assisting less 
esqperlenced fellow students in registration and course 
selection, might have generated a greater sense of relevancy* 
Involvemeht may be greater, and less threat m^ be perceived, 
if trsdLni]^ is directed toward new helpees rather than being 
directed toward those one has been helping all along. 

^xor research smd theo^ have suggested that training 
and e^qperienoe in giving help to others may be effective in 
promoting one's own psychological adjustoent* In the present 
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study changes in the adjus-toent measures used would be con- 
eistent vi^h. tMs "helper therapy" hypothesis. However, 
additional measures of adoustment would 'be desirable and 
other designs would be refjuired to separate the effects of 
training in helping skills from other es^eriences which 
might have accounted for the changes in these addustment 
measures. 

me training of nonprofessionals , and peer helpers has 
received miach atten/bion. Most efforts of this type, however 
have been directed towards those who formally volunteer for 
such programs. The behaviors reported in the present study 
suggest that informal psychological help-giTrt.ng is provided 
by a much larger group of individuals than might be ea^ected 
to volunteer for a "peep helper training program. " Various 
options might be considered for reaching individuals in this 
category. Ihe present study offers support for the training 
potential of the college classroom as one means for reaching 
this larger group. 
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Helpee * people 


2.29 1*7 2.26 1,5 
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Helpee - hours 


2.58 U 2.62 4.5 


64 


.33 


Helper - people 


2.81 1.7 2.78 1.9 


64 


.15 


Helper - hours 


5.95 11,7 3.51 4,8 


64 


1.70 


apathy test ^ 


Averaged ratinp 


1.44 .5 2.58 .8 


60 


11.20'»» 


latinp of personal prohleBs wd own adjustiint 


Severitj of 3 personal pn 


3hleis 1.98 .5 1.50 .7 


63 


5.06*'» 


Own overall adjustoent 


5.26 1.0 3.51 ,8 


64 


2,20* 



Nota . VDjdation in degrees of freedoffl is a function of ineomplita 
diti for sone subjects. 

• p < .05 ' 
*•* p < .001 . 



